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436 REVIEWS. 

The Population of an old Pear Tkee.* — The author in these charming 
stories of insect life relates his experience with various forms of insects 
which visited an old pear tree in his garden, weaving in many satires 
on human life, and an occasional sly thrust at professional entomologists 
who look on bugs simply as bugs and not as part and parcel of nature. 
It is an admirable book to place in the hands of boys and girls. The 
illustrations are capital, reminding us of the grotesqueness and strong 
effects seen in Dore's drawings on wood, and form a marked feature and 
attraction of the book. 

The American Museum or Natural History.! — Under thjs title 
there has been established in the city of New York a museum in whose 
list of trustees we recognize many names well known to the citizens of 
the metropolis. While we honor these gentlemen for their public spirit 
we do not see even from their report how it was that they thus suddenly 
became possessed of such a determined desire to found a museum. 

We believe that New York will eventually possess the finest and largest 
museum in the country, just as they now have the most beautiful park. 
There is, however, one mistake which we might notice, the futility of 
amassing fragile collections, building cases, having zoological gardens, 
etc., without at the same time appointing men who are competent to use 
them for the benefit of the public. From what we have seen of the ef- 
forts of the directors, or whoever has in charge the large collections in 
the third story of the arsenal building, we should say that they do not 
seem to possess even that slight knowledge which five minutes criticism 
from any competent scientific man would have given them. We have 
never in our experience of the unscientific attempts to build museums 
seen anything so entirely unfit for its purpose as the large two-storied 
case which occupies the centre of the arsenal hall. No one but a phys- 
ician, or a committee of such, well acquainted with hospital practice and 
hygiene, would presume to attempt the erection of a hospital. Engineers 
are generally called upon to build railroads and steam engines, but in 
natural history all this is reversed, and we do not seem to have yet 
learned that it requires a naturalist to plan a natural history building. 
We understand, however, that efforts are being made to place some well 
qualified natui'alists in charge of the executive department, and we hope 
to see a change in this respect before the next report is published.f 

The menagarie will afford materials for the formation of a collection of 
comparative anatomy which would be both amusing and instructive to 
visitors, but this does not seem to have been thought of. The board of 
management, also, appear to be drifting to stuffed skins of birds and 

•The Population of an old Pear Tree: or Stories of Insect Life. From the French of E. 
van Bruyssel. Edited by the author of the " Heir of Redclyffe." With numerous illustrations 
by Becker. 12mo, pp. 221. New York. Macmillan & Co. 1870. 

t First Report of the Trustees. 

J Since the above was written, we have become aware, also, that the Commissioners have 
taken professional advice as regards the construction of their cases. 
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mammals. The accumulation of the latter would most certainly be of 
great benefit, but a large collection of the former would simply duplicate 
the museums of Philadelphia and Boston. 

Our strictures are wholly due to a desire to awaken the directors of 
this museum to the importance of avoiding the errors of their predeces- 
sors. There is no reasonable excuse for a board of management which, at 
the present day, repeats the mistakes which have characterized the past 
history of all the museums with which we are acquainted, either in this 
country or Europe. We recommend especially to their perusal a short 
article upon the " Scientific Institutions of North America," by George 
Bentham in his Annual Address to the Linnsean Society, for 1867, and the 
various articles frequently published upon the proper management of 
museums and kindred topics in " Scientific Opinion" and "Nature." 

Efforts are, however, being made to change this state of affairs, and 
we hope to report in our next notice that the American Museum is, in 
all respects, worthy of the name that it has taken, and of the city that 
should have a museum unequalled by any in the country. 
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BOTANY. 

Fragaria Giixmani. — In a note on this plant by Mr. Gillman, page 312, 
it is stated that Dr. Asa Gray considers that the " well developed leaf on 
the scape, proves to be the distinguishing character of the species." It 
is not clear whether this refers to F. "Mexicana," or F. " Oillmani;" but 
to show that neither can lay claim to this character exclusively I enclose 
a leaf of F. vesca, in which are not only well developed leaves on the 
scape, but better developed leaves than I have yet seen on F. " Qill- 
mani." 

In my note on F. "Gillmani" last year I stated that leaves on the scape, 
or flowers on the runners were poor characters to found species on, be- 
cause a flower scape is nothing but an erect runner, and a runner but a 
viviparous scape. In this specimen, now sent, you will see this illustrated 
by the rudiments of roots, as well as leaves on the scape. — Thomas 
Meehan. 

[We understand Dr. Gray to have remarked that all the specimens 
he has seen of Schlechtendal's F. Mexicana have leaf-bearing scapes, and 
that F. Gillmani is the same thing; and that he has no decided conviction 
as to whether it be the European F. vesca which has assumed this condi- 
tion and habit in Mexico, or an aboriginal form, — which in either case is 
curious. — Eds.] 



